BY ORDER OF THE  SHAH

pipes until the trade all but ceased, forcing the Shah to
cancel the concession and to pay half a million indemnity
at a high rate of interest; which, incidentally, still had to
be borne by the people. The industry is now a state
monopoly. A large factory near Teheran holds about
fifty modern machines, from which the government hopes
to turn out twelve million cigarettes a day.

"So great a hold has tobacco upon the lives of my
countrymen," Rumi told us, "that were you to stop both
men and women smoking you might stop their lives, thus
losing much revenue to the state. Shah Sefi ordered his
people to cease. In spite of this he discovered two
merchants smoking. He had them bound and brought
before him. Melted lead was poured down their throats
until they died in an agony of torture."

But tobacco has ever had a strong hold over the peasants,
who find their beloved peace therein. For those who seek
deeper oblivion there is opium, easy of access, and seldom
relinquished once the habit has taken a firm hold.

The properties of the poppy were known in Sumerian
times, millennia before the birth of Christ. A medicinal
ingredient in 700 B.C., it was sometimes called tirak> after
an ancient concoction, which included the flesh of a snake,
called Tynes.

Isfahan is the centre of the industry, the peasants
claiming that their opium is the best in the world. Fields
of large poppies grow everywhere astride the roads. When
the flowers fade and the petals fall away, acres of bulbous^
headed stalks wave sensefully in the breeze. To garner
the crop, the labourer scratches each pod and collects the
fluid. The scratches have to be carefully made or the
sap drips inside. Pods are usually scraped on three suo
- cessive evenings, the yield dried and cleansed before the s*un
has a chance to melt it the next day. The fluid is carried
in copper vessels, and now, showing the trend of the times,
in kerosine oil tins with a skin stretched across the topJ
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